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FROM OUR DOWN-BAST CORRESPONDENT. 








Banaor, April 22, 1852. 
Messrs. Eprtors :--There is evidently an in- 


crease of religious interest in various parts of 


this State. The College at Waterville is favored 
at the present time with a revival of very con- 
siderable power. It is a long time since that 
college has been favored to a similar extent. 
This college is under the control of the Baptist 
denomination : it was incorporated originally as 
a Theological School. It was chartered as a 
college in 1820. It has an able and efficient 
Faculty, and students there receive a thorough 
drill and discipline. The work, which commenced 
in the college, extends into the town. Water- 
ville is the eastern terminus of the most eastern 
railroad. It drops the traveler to this city fifty 
miles from the end of his journey. An attempt 
has been made to secure the building of this addi- 
tional piece, by loaning the credit of Bangor to 
a certain amount. But the Legislature has re- 
fused passage to such a bill. There is a contro- 
versy in the State between the two gauges. The 
Waterville Road has the broad gauge; the Au- 
gusta Road the narrow gauge—that used through- 
out the rest of New England. The strife is, 
which gauge shall come to Bangor, and go to 
the Provinces. 


TEMPERANCE.—-MR. LOVEJOY’S SERMON. 


Our Temperance Car, we hope, is not going 
backward, and will not. An attempt to ascer- 
tain the number of towns in the State which 
have gone in favor of the Liquor law by their 
last election, thus far gives the following result 
as chronicled by our leading temperance Jour- 
nal: Ninety towns stand in favor of the Law: 
twenty-nine opposed; and six, part temperance 
and part opposition. Generally where temper- 
ance was the issue, temperance was triumphant. 
The banner town for ite allegiance to rum I un- 
derstand is Houlton, a border town on our north 
It is said by those who have resided at Houlton. 
that the place is about as remarkable for infidel- 
ity as for rum. Well, rum and infidelity are 
concording furces ; they help one another. I nfi- 
delity opens a wide throat for rum; and rum 
washes down what would otherwise be choking 
doses of infidelity. 

In the temperance developments we have been 
of late somewhat startled in this region by a ser- 
mon from Rey. J. C. Lovejoy of Cambridgeport. 
Mass., which goes utterly and severely against 
the principle of a prohibitory liquor law. Mr. 
Lovejoy has been long and favorably known in 
this State as a son of Maine, educated at our 
institutions, and for some years a pastor of one 
of our churches. The position and tone of the 
sermon greatly surprised his old friends, as 
against what they understood to be his former 
course, and against what they supposed the very 
texture and temper of his soul—about the last 
man, I should have said, to set aside the majesty 
and the potency of law, and go the simpering 
tone and figure of mere moral suasion. It has 
not only surprised, it has grieved the overwhelm- 
ing mass of those who are laboring, in any way, 
to diminish the evils and woes of intemperance. 
The overwhelming mass of temperance men ; of 
philanthropic men ; of truly religious men in the 
State are most heartily in favor of the Maine 
Law. All such feel that their hands are weak- 
ened by such an effort as this. While it grieves 
this class, it gratifies the directly opposite class,. 
those whose highest notions of liberty are—free- 
dom in rum. It encourages, emboldens a cer- 
tain class to take ground against the Law. The 
Democrat, a weekly paper of that party in this 
city, somewhat hunkerish, has this week taken 
position against the Law, beginning with the 
publication in its columns of the entire sermon; 
the first time, I guess, that the sermon of an 
orthodox minister has been honored with a place 
in that sheet; but all the better for being an 
orthodox sermon if it will only do heteredox 
work, : 

But all this, it may be said, does not meet the 
argument of the sermon. They are facts, how- 
ever, which are pretty significant, and have 
rather a strong squint toward argument on the 
other side. I have not space, nor was it my in- 
tention, to go into a full examination of the ser- 
mon ; but wish just to hint at two or three spots 
of at least seeming fallacy. The text is wrong- 
fully and fallaciously employed. Law exasper- 


ates: therefore, or when it does, law must not 
be used. Paul's doctrine is, that the exaspera- 
tion is a thing incidental to a more remote and | (y, churches alw. i wer of dissent 
better effect. The fallacy of the sermon at this or of removal wa gts ea yah misgov- 
So of ordination; he held this to be 
the act of the church, and neighbor churches 
were called in for advice and assistance only ; 
for, “ qui facit per alium, facit per se.” So of 
councils : they have not, as that 
anything of a Presbyterian ch 
mere advisory convocations, and were 
held by Robinson and the Plymouth 
give weight to the action of the church, or to 
vindicate the character of an aggrieved brother. 
These authoritative powers are total strangers. in 
these parts, and our courts have ruled against 
them long ago. Robinson and Ainsworth parted 


pein: is in saying, that as we have no gospel, no 
subduing power, of course it will be only exas 
peration and mischief ;—in other words, it is law 
without gospel, therefore, law injurious. It is 
law, and God's law ; for we have God's authority 
for a prohibitory liquor law. He gives the au- 
thority in the declaration of his Word, that the 
law, amongst other specifications, “ is for murder- 
ers of fathers, and murderers of mothers, and for 
man-slayers.” And where there are these in a 
community, there law is authorized, and impera- 
tively demanded. What class, we ask, have ever 
done this exprobrated business on a wider or 
more deadly scale than traffickers in ardent 


spirits 4 If law may be enacted against any 
killing or any crime, it may be against this. 
ee then, God who gives his authority to the 
‘aw, gives us his blessed Gospel. The magistrate 
executes the law, and so removes one of the most 
effectual obstructions to the power of the Gospel. 


So far from mere 
leaving them, it 
dition to be 


tion it takes, that a pro! 
ject is an impossibility ; 
make a broom that will 
of the sky every night.” 
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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 


BY 8. W. BENEDICT. 





cating drinks; therefore all prohibitory legisla- 
tion is nugatory, is useless. If that is good rea- 
soning, then all human legislation goes by the 
board ; inasmuch as no human law effects en- 
tirely a cessation of the offense. The laws against 
murder, against stealing, does not prevent mur- 
der and stealing. But they diminish the offense ; 
and their utility and efficacy as law lies here. 
Precisely on the same footing is our prohibitory 
Law. It is not an impossibility; it does exist, 
and it does greatly diminish the offense ; it puts 
a most salutary restriction upon the waving fires 
ofrum. The main argument of the sermon to 
make out the case of impossibility against such 
a law, is in the assumed fact that all past legis- 
lation has failed; forgetting what is said, in a 
near connection, about the slow, laborious growth 
of good laws. Past legislation may have failed. 
But something is learned from these attempts 
and failures; and in the Maine Law we begin to 
touch the true principles. But is the Maine 
Law a failure? Has it not worked well? It is 
curious to see with what dispatch the valid argu- 
ment which lies in this great fact of our admira- 
ble law is disposed of, yea pitched out; “ What 
are nine months in the life of a law ’” I answer, 
long time enough to show whether a law has any 
*| life. All the other laws referred to, have shown 
in one month that they had no inherent vitality 
—that they were dead. If good men, like the 
author of this sermon, will let this law live, and 
not join in with unprincipled men to overthrow 
it, it will live nine centuries. The vigor of its 
opening and advancing life is a wonder to every 


The principal part of the sermon is taken up 
in criticising the details of the Law, rather the 
Massachusetts Bill. Against all this theory, we 
can only bring forward the actuality of the gi- 
gantic benefits which come of the operation of 
the law in this State. After all the thousand 
little thrusts and cavils an ingenious man may 
raise against the law, here are the towering and 
overshadowing blessings:——the diminution of 
crime ; the wiping out of pauperism ; the promo- 
tion on every hand of industry, and virtue, and 
comfort, and salvation. 

Another fallacy of the sermon is, that the law 
interferes with a man’s liberty of drinking, which 
is as atrocious as to interfere with his liberty of 
thinking. ‘ May not a man in this free country 
drink what he chooses to drink?” Most cer- 
tainly. Every person has a right to drink any- 
thing he can get, if he will do it in a proper way 
and place. The law does only this; it puts a 
wholesome obstruction in the way of a man’s 
getting a deadly article—one which maddens 
him, and through him is a curse and peril to the 
community. This the community by its laws 
has a right to do in self-defense. This the law 
can do, and law ought to do—put difficulties in 
the way of drunkenness. Doing this, a prohibi- 
tory law is not an impossibility. 

The great hue and ery raised against the law 
is on this point: it is taking away the liberties 
of the people ; it is undemocratic, unequal. Not 
atall; but right the other way. It goes to re- 
store equality. Without it the liquor dealer, or 
the man without principle or conscience, has an 
undue advantage. The humane trader by his 
side cannot compete with him. So enormous 
are the profits from the liquor business that the 
liquor dealer can undersell in the necessary arti- 
cles his conscientious neighbor, and even succeed 
in running him off. Unquestionably it is the 
enormous profits thrown into the hands of com- 
paratively a few men, which makes most of the 
excitement got up against the law. The dealers 
head it and mainly do it, calling certain dema- 
gogues to the rescue. Separate from them, we 
believe, there would be no excitement or opposi- 
tion to the Law worth naming. It is the men of 
the trade, and for the reason of the gains, who 
make most of the stir. These are the leviathans 
who lash up, with their tortuous and slimy tails. 
nearly all the foam now riding this disturbed sea 
of opinion. 

But we are told that “society asks repose.” 
Yes, they do; and they are beginning to get it, 
under our beneficent and protective law. Hun- 
dreds of agitated ones—wives, children, perse- 
enied and peeled, who for the curse in their 
dwellings have seareecly known for years any 
peaceful nights, now have the sweets of perpet- 
ual quietness and security. Our own souls are 
refreshed and comforted by the thought that so 
many unfortunate and abused ones are having 
“re 7 

We doubt not but a vast many under the re- 
strictive and disturbing action of the law would 
be very glad of “repose.” The demons, under 
the assailing word of Christ, begged for “ re- 
pose.” “Let us alone.” All sorts of evil 
doers under the thrusts of truth, and all 
sorts of offenders under the menacings or the 
stringent handlings of law, would be greatly 
comforted by the prospect of “repose.” Let us 
alone. But there is no true repose except in 
substantial reform; certainly no peace to the 
wicked. And there can be no substantial reform 
without the presence of a reproving Law and a 
transforming Gospel. 

KenpDuskEaa. 





For the Independent. 


PRESBYTERY. 


This is the title of a discourse of sixty pages 
circulated here, which was preached before a 
synod of Ohio, by a strong man for his order, and 
which his admirers seem to have thought might 
well nigh bring the “ Sons of the Pilgrims” to a 
pause. He is a great panegyrist, and claims ail 
—reason, success and Scripture for the subject 
of his eulogy. He even claims that “ the first 
church of Plymouth was, in fact, Presbyterian.” 
This last is a new thought ; at least we were ig- 
norant that such was the fact, all that we have 
learnt of that church being altogether opposed to 
such an idea. 

The pastor of the Leyden Plymouth church is 
here considered as the founder, or at least the 
reviver, of Congregationalism, claiming it to be 
the order of the primitive churches: and from 
the beginning contended against authoritative 
power in the elders: his maxim was, “they go- 
vern the church by the consent of the church,” 





ly exasperating men and there 

aan put multitudes into a con- 
: and saved by the Gospel. 
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more diode m0 works, and will work 


The great fallacy of the Sermon is in the posi- 

hibitory law on the sub- 
18 88 impossible as “ to 
sweep all the stars out 
You can make no law 


_ ‘hat will sweep from the Community all intoxi- 


with Johnson and Clifton upon this very point, 
and in the Westminster Assembly the attempt at 
reconciliation failed on the same point. It was 
then, and is now held as fundamental. Like two 
planets in opposition, the two orders have looked 
each other in the face, but have never met in 
conjunction. 

The pilgrims held that public liberty was found- 
ed on private liberty. “Independence without 
and power within” was never a maxim with the 
pilgrims ; but é contra, the right of all the 
churches to manage their own affairs. They ex- 
cluded power entirely from their religious system. 
The exhibition in this discourse is, the establish- 
ment of central powers in every church and in all 
the churches combined, by representatives of the 
churches. The polity of the pilgrims was “ the 
multiplication of centers of liberty.” ,They refused 





either to exercise or endure, or to delegate eccle- 
siastical powers. So that was no place for co- 
ordinate or subordinate or representative power, 
but merely special messengers and agents to do 
the will of the church. 

The word “authority,” which this writer so 
often uses in this discourse, as belonging to the 
central powers of his order, has no meaning in 
our churches. We have no ecclesiastical consta- 
ble, and cannot maintain order at our meetings 
but by moral forces, and these have hitherto 
been found sufficient. We can only separate 
ourselves from “such as walk disorderly.” All 
our members have always acted and voted when 
a member has been received and when one has 
been dismissed or excommunicated. There is no 
higher power, to put a member in or out of the 
church without its consent. 

An appeal, which this writer thinks so valua- 
ble a part of his polity, is not only unknown 
among us, but the councils which he speaks of as 
resembling it, have none of its features, none of its 
powers. They are, however, none the less im- 
portant, as giving light to thechurch, which may 
assist them in right action. These principles are 
so well bred in the bone and muscle of our peo- 
ple, that this beautiful vision of this writer has 
little chance to be appreciated here. Indeed, his 
favorite system never obtained any foothold 
in the Old Colony, and I see no reason for be- 
lieving that this discourse will be the means of 
making so much as one proselyte. This experi- 
ment was tried upon us eighty years ago, and met 
with no success whatever. Six Presbytcrian mi- 
nisters, with Rey. Dr. Whitaker as a leader, set- 
tled in Salem and its vicinity, and he published 
& programme which was answered by the repub- 
lication of the commentary of Rev. John Wise on 
the Platform ; this was replied to by Dr. Whita- 
ker in a tract of eighty pages or more, which cir- 
culated among us very extensively. His case is 
well argued, his pen being scarcely less vivid and 
graphic than that of the present writer. No con- 
vert was made among the sons of the pilgrims, 
and very few in Massachusetts; and he was, not 
long after, dismissed from his charge in Salem. 
If Mr. Fisher (the author of this discourse) had 
read the Commentary of Mr. Wise, he would 
have seen that there were two sides to his beau- 
tiful picture, and another picture not less beau- 
tiful. The idea of an aristocracy in a Christian 
church (or what Mr. Fisher calls representation) 
is here shown up in a different light. He has 
shown it to be a “ dangerous constitution,” hav- 
ing no barrier against ambition and arbitrary 
measures of men, fallible men exercising coercive 
power, and that an assumed power, Christ having 
given none such to his people—none but persuu- 
sive power—and that this assumed power often 
breaks out in fierce contentions and schisms. 

He would also have seen “the fierce democra- 
tie” argued and discussed in another manner 
than he has himself discussed it ; argued as “ the 
most free, most agreeable to the laws of nature, 
most Scriptural, and accordant with the consti- 
tution of the primitive churches, and which beat 
out in all the bad weather of ten bloody persecutions, 
and proved, by a hundred years’ trial (and more) 
in this State, to be best accommodated to the 
concerns of religion—better than any other.” He 
cites Plutarch: “ Those persons only who live 
in obedience to the laws of reason are to be ac- 
counted free.” He also draws as good a picture 
of the prosperity of our churches as Mr. Fisher 
has of those of Ais order. 
Mr. Wise had put the Scriptural argument 
upon the words of our Lord, “Tell it to the 
church,” and contended that all the proceedings 
against the delinquent have reference to the 
whole body of the church, and cites other Scrip- 
ture to show that such was the practice; that 
such was the etymological and Scriptural mean- 
ing of “ ceclesia,” and challenged the objector to 
“eite one text more wherein the word “ church” 
is mentioned wherein ojjicers are intended.” Pr. 
Whitaker contended that the true order of the 
church was aristocracy and not democracy ; he 
says if Mr. Wise had proved that by “ church ” 
is intended the whole body of the members, he 
would not open his mouth, but yield to the an- 
thority of Christ. He answers the challenge by 
citing several texts from the Old Testameut. 
showing that when Moses addressed the elders 
and chief faibers, they are called the “congre- 
gestion,” which means “church.” He does not 
contend that the word is.used elsewhere in the 
New Testament to denote the elders or officers, 
although the word is used about one hundred 
times, and every time has reference to the bro- 
therhood, and in several instances does not in- 
clude the elders. 
He says, also, our Lord designated by the 
words, the “ Jewish Church.” But we do not 
find the Jewish ecclesiastical courts elsewhere 
called the church by our Lord or the Apostles. 
Our Lord says, ‘On this rock (7. ¢., faith in him) 
I will build my church,” and does not use the 
word elsewhere. This was not the Jewish church. 
Why should he be supposed to intend that church 
in the other case ? especially when he was set- 
ting up a Christian church and giving laws to it ¢ 
We may imagine the astonishment of a supe- 
rior being, looking down upon Christendom, and 
seeing papacy, prelacy, aristocracy and democra- 
cy, each claiming for itself as existing jure divino, 
and respectively founding their claims upon the 
New Testament, which was never called an ob- 
scure book. Warburton says “these adverse 
claims, in effect, make each other antichristian.” 
A large number of the most distinguished di- 
vines and laymen in the Westminster Assembly 
(among them Selden and Whitlock and Light- 
foot) held that “there was no power of the keys 
in the church, and that the church never ex- 
communicated any person for two hundred years 
after our Lord’s birth, and that the first example 
was set by a bishop to avenge his personal quar- 
rels.” 
We that live in the land of the pilgrims have 
never had any other notion of the word “ church,” 
2. ¢., the visible church, than that which is given 
hy Hooker, and which this writer cites with ap- 
probation ; “that society of men which profess- 
eth the true religion ; Ecclesra points to the as- 
semblage of those whom God hath selected out 
of the world, to be his disciples." To say “the 
church,” thereby meaning its “ officers,” is all 
Greek tous, It is wholly impossible for us so to 
read and understand the words of our Lord. 
Much easier it would be for us to embrace 
Erastianism, and argue that no particular form 
of organization is given in the New Testa- 
ment. 
This exhibition of “ Presbytery” is very graph- 
ic. It exhibits the strength and power of the or- 
der very ably, very plainly; and so much the 
more we liberty men start back from it. A more 
ingenious and artful writer would be more suecess- 
ful among us. But here is “Gibraltar,” with all its 
guns. To pass from “central liberty” to “cen- 
tral power,” with our eyes open, is too much to 
be expected of us. We perceive that this writer 
enumerates imaginary evils of “the fierce demo- 
cratie ;” we have had it on hand more than two 
hundred years, and his visions of evil have not 
been felt. We cannot put ourselves under “ the 
central power” with hope of seeing the great 
good things which it promises. “No man hav- 
ing drunk old wine, straightway desireth new, 
because, he says, the oldis better.” And all our 
treasures of this sort are in “earthen vessels.” 
These tribunals set wp in churches are filled by 
men, and men are fallible, selfish, prejudiced, 
opinionated and depraved. We hold on upon 
our “central liberty ;” and envy not those who 
belong to the “ central power,” but pray that the 
work of the Lord may prosper in their hands. 
A Descenpant or THE Pucrims. 
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For the Independent. 
MEN OF GENIUS. 


duced men of genius ; and their names are regis- 
tered in the chronicles of their times, out of com- 
pliment to genius—whatever that may be, and 
because of the works which they have effected. 
Poets are always geniuses, in some people’s esti- 
mation: particularly if they are antiquated in 
the style of their shirt-collar, or indifferent in 
regard to pecuniary obligations ; or drinkers of 
brandy; or eaters of opium. If they rise at 
twelve—high noon,—break their fast with gin 
and sugar and a biscuit, dine at five, and sup at 
eleven, P. M., whatever else they may or may 
not be, they are sure to be geniuses in the eyes 
and mouths of hundreds; for genius with them 
is the synonyme of idleness and foolery. 

Some mothers will frighten their children by 
telling them that a genius is coming up the 
street, just as effectually as by telling them a 
horrific ghost story; and many-an old maiden 
will shake her head ominously at the sound of 
his name; they are regarded as being, of neces- 
sity, bad men, and are to be feared and shunned 
accordingly. 

The literary genius shares largely in this con- 
demnation. The mistake in general is here :— 
most people judge of genius by externals, think- 
ing that it originates and is defined in the exte- 
rior man,—in eccentric semblances, in wayward 
and cometary deportment; and the more way- 
ward, eccentric and cometary a man is, he is, by 
so much, the more deserving of the distinctive 
title of genius. It is not the poesy or the fire of 
the man,—the interior life—the baptized spirit, 
—the warm and gushing soul,—the impatient 
kindlings of instant raptures,—the revelings of 
the highest ranges of mental power, in the midst 
of the most burning ecstacies,—the constant 
poising of a calm being on a strong and daring 
wing, in the midst of whirling elements and 
warring splendors, whose fragments like glitter- 
ing and swift driven shafts, fly in the heaven of 
imagination ;—none of these indicate to some 
persons the nature, the office, the work of genius. 
The source of genius must be traced to hidden 
and deep springs in the closest chambers of the 
soul, and not attempted to be discovered in 
unique garbs and loose practices. 

Men of genius are also men of faults ; but not 
necessarily so, any more than other men. Their 
faults are not the effects of genius, but flow 
from a 

‘ Poor, corrupt, sinfu’ nature,”— 
as Burns has it; which nature, unfortunately, is 
common to all men. 

Elliott, the Corn Law rhymer, hath the follow- 
ing, very much to the point here :—“ Perhaps no 
falsehood has been more frequently repeated, 
than that men of genius are less fortunate and 
less virtuous than other men. But the obvious 
truth that they who attempt little are less liable 
to failure than they who attempt much, will 
account for the proverbial good luck of fools. In 
our estimate of the sorrows and failings of lite- 
rary men, we forget that sorrow is the common 
lot; we forget, too, that the misfortunes and 
errors of men of genius are recorded ; and that, 
although their virtues may be utterly forgotten, 
their minutest faults will be sure to find zealous 
historians.” 

Elliott was a keen observer, a hard thinker, a 
plain, blunt speaker and writer, a genuine phi- 
losopher, and withal, a genius. He did not de- 
sire that men of genius should be shielded from 
the blame which attaches to their faults, for he 
says :—“ Let every one of their faults be known ; 
buat let not hypocrisy come with a sponge, and 
wipe away all their virtues.” 

Men of genius are, by their very aspirations, 
thrust out into the world, and they become las- 
trons points in the wide heaven of being. They 
become points of attraction, too. A single age 
produces but a few such men, and they are the 
observed of all observers. All eyes are turned 
towards them by a sort of constraint, just as the 
needle settles to the pole; but there are certain 
cherished jealousies in human nature that lead 
us to search out the spots on an immensity of 
heauty and light, for the sake of convincing our- 
selves that men of genius are not divinities after 
all: and if they are, then must they be divinities 
of hell. 

Good men have been men of the highest 
order of genius; and the same may be said of 
bad men. Genius never transformed a man into 
a saint, or into a devil. Genius is an influence, 
permeating the whole man, arousing every fac- 
ulty, but not transforming his nature. Some- 
thing more than genius must transform a man, 
and rear up the altars of virtue and truth, where 
once stood the temple of sin. A bad man is a 
bad man, genius or no ge An ignorant 
man may be a good man, but he is not good be- 
cause he is ignorant. 

The greatness of the power of genius is always 
proportionate to the work to which the man is 
instinctively directed. Genius, according to its 
power, identifies the man who possesses it with 
his generation, and he is the link between the 
last generation and posterity. The man of ge- 
nius goes out into the world,—steps down among 
men with an unmistakable step; moves with a 
bearing which receives the involuntary homage 
of his times, and always makes the impress of 
his being on all that he touches. He is a free 
man ; serving the end of his ambition, with little 
regard to the world’s observations, made through 
the glass of its cold and conventional morality. 
He is, however, sensitive to praise or censure, 
when the matter praised or censured is the crea- 
tion of his conscious genius. Preach all-night- 
long sermons to Byron about his drink, his licen- 
tiousness, or any type of moral obloquy which 
he gave out to his times, and he will listen and 
laugh, and drink and plan amours during your 
harangue. But touch a line of his poetry, a 
darling thought of his cherished fancy, and in- 
stantly he is in full height, towering above you 
in gigantic stature, laying about him like one 
inspired, and raining down on your unprotected 
head the?relentless fury of his implacable jeal- 
ousy. Better taint his honor than his genius. 
A soldier will fight for his honor, and a poet for 
his lines. 

Now Shelley was a genius, though his inspira- 
tion differed from Byron’s. Somehow or other, 
I loved Shelley,when I was a boy, and my pen 
involuntarily spells out his name when I indulge 
such musings as now possess me. Shelley was 
a true genius, most hopeful, most ardent, and 
passing brilliant, as I think. I have a sober- 
sided friend, who has made many a critical 
thrust at my admiration of this child of song. 
He has “gone through college,” and is evidently 
aman of talent. But he is not a genius. He is 
as cold as an iceberg; nothing warms him. He 
is as stoical as time; nothing moves him. I've 
seen him laugh, but he looked all the while as if 
he didn’t want to, and was trying not to; and 
afterward seemed to apologize to himself for 
indulging the merry constraint. When he bows 
to a lady, he does it scientifically, according to 
geometrical laws; he is a perfect gentleman, and 
demonstrates his gentility trigonometrically. He 
would rather be certain that Venus is not a foot 
larger, or a yard further off, than the most ap- 
proved astronomical instrument and calculation 
prove her to be, than admire her chaste and liv- 
ing beauty as the morning or evening star. If 
ever he walks through the “Mammoth Cave,” I 
verily believe he will ‘be armed with a rule, or 
tape measure, to learn the length of the stalac- 
tites, and the circumference thereof, from an 
uppermost and prevailing utilitarian idea. This 
friend regards it as in evidence of the total de- 





pravity of intellect, unelected, reprobated, to 
admire Shelley’s Poems ; still I admire them, and 
I can’t help but do it. 

Shelley's genius was a strange combination of 
fire and water ; of brilliancy and tears; he was 
courageous and timid,—the lion and hare nestled 
in one nature. Like Byron, he was intensely 
devoted to the creations of his genius, the out- 
goings of his fancy; but he could not defend his 
charming offspring in the Byronic style. He 
needed more than Byron the sympathies of life ; 
and not receiving smiles, he learned to frown 
from hissoul out on the world. He needed more 
than any other poet, some kind hand to smooth 
his premsturely gray hair, and some tender voice 
to bid hin hope, and some genial heart to sym- 
pathize vith his spirit. 

This stnsitiveness of soul, which was as great 
in Byron as in Shelley, though more noticeable 
in Shelky, because of his peculiar nature,— 
always marks the dwelling place of genius. 
These nen came down into the world of life to 
sing. I’ the world applauded, they were alive 
to the gory which gathered around them; if the 
world slghted or censured, they felt that phase 
of grief which rises into wrath and clamors for 
retributon. They are thus exposed to gross, 
unlettertd criticism ; and the incapacity of the 
parties to measure their intellectual altitude, 
leads them to pick out and preserve against them 
their feults and vagaries forever. You seldom 
hear ofthe virtues of genius; and though their 
works are monuments, the inscriptions here are 
hardly to be read without contamination. One 
has said, “the world is full of greatness” ;—we 
would be thought presumptuous to add—great 
littlesess. Those who cannot be, by any effort 
they may make, what others are, simply by 
yielding to the necessities of their being, are de- 
termined that the latter shall reap, with the 
rewaxi of their labor, an abundange of vexation 
and srrow. 

However, the man of genius has one shelter 
from tll the storms of life—the sacred retreats of 
his own soul. Here he communes with spirits of 
joy, and has audience with the unseen priest of 
intelligence. Here he is away from the world; 
he is shut in with himself. A cottage and a 
palace are alike to him. He is rich in inestima- 
ble treasures. With that sanctified spirit which 
all may possess, he spurns the cold world, and 
makes for himself a heaven, whose precincts are 
untaiated by the base breath of scorn and re- 
proach, and under whose sky no sounds are 
heard save those of harmony and peace. 


SARDINIA.—No. 2. 


BY OUR [FATE] PEDESTRIAN CORRESPONDENT. 





One of the great reproaches against Sardinia, 
duriig these last two years, among the conser- 
vatives of Europe, has been that she “ is making 
herself Protestant.” Or, as that expression is 
understood in Vienna, she is upholding the 
Umsiurz’s-partei—the “overthrow party’—the 
partyaiming at the destruction of all law and 
order. The reproach arose in the following 
eventa which are worth observing closely, as 
showirg the policy of that kingdom. 

When Charles Albert gave the Constitution to 
his people, he very wisely left unchanged many 
of the old laws, preferring that they should be 
repealed by the Chambers as it seemed advisa- 
ble to them. Among these were some very 
oppressive ecclesiastical regulations. An arch- 
bishop (in foro ecclesiastico) had the right to 
exercise jurisdiction over a civil or criminal of- 
fense. No priest could be called before a crimi- 
nal court. The most guilty offender could escape 
by fleeing toa church, as an asylum. The priests 
had charge of all the registers of marriage ; and 
possessed thus a very dargerous power over 
society. 

The proposition was laid before the Chambers 
to abolish all these privileges, and to bring priest 
and citizen under the same laws, and to make 
marriage a civil contract. At the very first 
news of the measures proposed, the Holy See 
remonstrated most bitterly; a pungent corres- 
pondence ensued ; still, despite it all, on the 9th 
of April, 1850, the obnoxious laws (‘the laws 
Siccardi”) were passed. 

The Pope's Nuncio again protested ; and the 
Archtishop of Turin went so far as to forbid his 
clergy appearing at any time either as parties or 
witnesses before a lay tribunal; and instructed 
them to deny utterly the authority of all civil 
courts over them. The prelate was prosecuted 
for resistance to the laws of the land, and, on his 
refusal to appear before the court, was impris- 
oned in a fortress. The Archbishop of Sassari, 
imitating his example, was summarily put under 
arrest in his own palace. The Nuncio again 
remonstrated; and a discussion of some bitter- 
ness commenced between the two governments ; 
each being determined not to yield a point. At 
this period, a new event occurred to complicate 
the difficulties. One of the ministers who had 
defended these “laws Siccardi”—Count Santa 
Rosa—suddenly found himself at the point of 
death. The priest in attendance declared that 
he would not administer the last sacraments 
unless the Count should retract his opinions in 
regard to the new enactments. He refused, and 
died without the consolations of the Church. 
The event aroused a great indignation among 
the people. The priest was expelled from his 
convent, and even banished the country. His 
bishop, who had instructed him—the Archbishop 
of Turin before mentioned—was sent again to 
the fortress, summoned before a court, and ex- 

A similar sentence was pronounced on another 
Archbishop (in September, 1850). The nation 
supported the Government, and there appeared 
every probability of an entire separation from 
Rome. At length, after much acrimonious dis- 
cussion, the Pope yielded; and the obnoxious 
laws were left in their full operation. As it may 
be imagined, the relations between the Holy See 
and the Court at Turin since these occurrences 
have not been of the most amicable nature. 

The Sardinian Government wisely recognized 
at an early period after the revolution, that its 
especial policy was to secure allies. The odds 
against it through despotic Europe were great, 
and it must have firm friends to hold its own in 
another struggle. 

Accordingly a commercial treaty of recipro- 
city was completed in January, 1850, with Tus- 
cany. In May, 1850, the old treaty with France 
expired. Negotiations were commenced again ; 
and a treaty concluded in November, which 
favored very peculiarly the French commerce, 
and which secured the most valuable privileges 
to French authors ever granted by one nation to 
the literature of another. 

While I was in Sardinia, in the autumn of 
1851, a treaty was just being concluded also with 
England, of reciprocity and commercial alliance. 

And it may be said here in general, that like 
all the other liberal governments of Europe, 
Sardinia has aimed in her policy at “Free 
Trade” with all nations who would reciprocate. 
In April, 1850, the following resolution, after a 
long discussion, was adopted by both Chambers : 
“ All differential rights, whether in duties or 
navigation, are abolisned in favor of those na- 
tions who grant to Piedmont the same privi- 
leges.” 

Another important labor before the Ministry 
was the settlement of the finances. The war 


nity to Austria to 225,849,316 livres, or rather 
more than $45,000,000, while the whole reve- 
nues to the State only reached about 90,000,000 
livres annually. By careful henenins of its 
resourees, by issuing State scrip, jorming 
’ of a National Bank from the two banks already 





left a heavy debt, amounting with the indem-. 





established at Turin and Genoa, the Government 
were enabled to meet the deficits of 1850; so that 
the budget of that year showed the interest on 
the public debt to be equal only to a sixth of the 
whole income of the kingdom—a very moderate 
proportion, if the condition of most of the Euro- 
pean States be considered. 

Great expenses, however, are constantly need- 
ed. The kingdom must be always ready for 
war. An outbreak anywhere in Europe may 
bring down in a week an army of 50,000 Aus- 
trians over its territory. The tyrant of Naples, 
or that tool of Austria the Duke of Tuscany, 
would be glad of any opportunity for crushing 
the only free Government in Italy. 

A large army must be constantly kept up: 
and be it remembered here, with the full consent 
of the people. The King has devoted the most 
careful attention to it, and it has the name now 
in Europe of being the best appointed army on 
the Continent. It numbers in time of peace, 
38,240 men; when on a war-footing, 147,472. 
Military service is made obligatory for every cit- 
izen. The kingdom is divided into seven mili- 
tary divisions; each division being commanded 
by a “commandant general” ; and each subdi- 
vision by a colonel. The recruitings take place 
annually. Despite these great military prepara- 
tions, the King does not depend upon the army 
for his influence. I saw that he moved about 
among his people, and connected himself with 
them quite as familiarly as the King of England, 
or any Constitutional King would do. The army 
is looked upon as a great public—not royal— 
organization. In addition to the regular army, 
there is a very large militia force, similar in its 
formation to our own—whose object, says the 
law of °48, is “ the maintenance of public order ; 
the defense of the monarchy; and the aiding, 
when needed, the regular army in the defence of 
the frontiers and sea-coasts.” The marine force 
consists of fifty frigates of sixty guns, two cor- 
vettes, two brigs, four schooners, twelve gun- 
boats and three steamers. 

At the risk of giving too much of dry detail, | 
have thought it best to present these facts in 
regard to Sardinia—derived, in great part, from 
sources not easily procured here. Any steamer 
may bring us news of a fearful outbreak through 
all Southern Europe, and we ought to know how 
the principal parties stand. But there is another 
reason for explaining the position of Sardinia, 
much more important to those who sympathize 
with the cause of ‘freedom in Europe. 

The Kingdom of Sardinia, as we have shown, 
is the sole supporter of liberty in the Italian 
Peninsula ; and indeed, we might say, on the 
continent of Kurope. Switzerland—the only 
other free State—is weak, vacillating, merce- 
nary. The aristoeratic party wields immense 
influence in her councils; and there is continual 
subservience to foreign governments. When 
the homeless and beggared exiles for freedom 
came to her mountains for refuge, at the first 
word of the despetic powers, they were driven 
forth again to foreign lands: while the little 
State of Sardinia shelters them by the thousands, 
and will shelter against the protests of Austria 
and Prussia and France. The Swiss republican 
will sell himself te ie worst tyrant of Europe, 
if the pay is enough. That execrable and 
heaven-appealing despotism at Naples rests on 
Swiss bayonets. Sardinia, weak and small as it 














It is certainly time the grand “non-interven- | direct communication had with some of the 


tion,” “take all you can get and keep all you 
have” policy should be somewhat mitigated. 
We are our “brother's keeper” in this age. 
Whatever our forefathers may have thought of 
our helping our neighbors, our own times have 
their duties. Here is an opportunity peacefully, 
easily, and, above all, profitably, to do a Chris 
tian duty to the friends of freedom in Europe. 
We call upon every man who believes—other than 
with word of mouth—in the progress of human- 
ity, to help it on in this way and all similar ways. 
There are enough to advance “the kingdom of 
God” in the usual religious modes. But here are 
brave peoples struggling up for Freedom, for 
Justice and Truth. Here are strong, manly 
hearts, who have hoped and prayed for years for 
Liberty and Light. Shall we do nothing? Eu- 
rope indeed looks dark ; but the Future is not 
hopeless. The great army of the free is gather- 
ing strength in its time of prostration and de- 
feat. And the line is being draw—the gauntlet 
is being thrown—between the friends and the 
enemies of Liberty ; between—alas, that I must 
say it!—the Catholic and the Protestant ;—the 
supporter and the opponent of religious Freedom. 
Henceforth there will be no mistake. Each par- 
ty knows its own. Despotism, unmingled and 
complete, priestly and civil! or wneversal Liber- 
ty! C. L. 





THE PAPACY A CORPSE; ROMANISM REVIVIPIED, 


BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


It certainly must be accounted amongst the 
strangest phenomena of the age, that while the 
Pope is in a state of extreme decrepitude, and 
the show of papal authority at Rome is sustained 
by foreign bayonets, at the same time, and as if 
from inward and spontaneous tendencies, the 
essential principles of the Papacy should else- 
where be seen developing themselves with new 
and extraordinary force. Mazzini, addressing 
the society of Friends of Italy, in London, last 
week, replied to the question, How Italians pro- 
posed to deal with the Papacy, in the event of 
future successful revolutions! “The Papacy is 
a corpse,” said Mazzini. The Romans had abol- 
ished, with general consent, the temporal power 
of the Pope, as well in 1831 asin 1849. In both 
cases the restoration was by means of foreign 
forces; but the thoughts of Italians now went 
beyond this abolition of the temporal power :-- 
“We want, however, more. I do not quarrel 
only with the papacy as a temporal power. We 
have higher, holier aims. We say that the Pope is 
no Pope at all. A Pope, as priest father, is to lead 
—to infuse life into a nation—to direct that life 
outwards to action. We maintain that the Pope is 
not such a man: that he is nota spiritual power ; 
and this, further, that he has no consciousness of 
being a spiritual power: that the Pope is not only 
a man without any legitimate right, but also that 
he is ani tor—an impostor who knows nothing 
but that he has no mission still to fulfill on earth. 
That is the question with*us: we aim at the de- 
siruction, at the abolition of the Papacy, both as a 
spiritual power, and as a temporal power. How- 
ever soon or late that thing be fulfilled, it will be 
fulfilled extremely peacefully and easily upon a 
successful—and not impeded by forcign interven- 
tion—insurrection. That, I say, as belonging to 
the national party. The Pope gone away is gone 
actually—not spiritually, solely, but physically. 
The Pope is no Pope any more.” 

The passage in eatenso runs thus :— 

“The Pope being gone, it would become the ne- 








is, stands by the good cause, and in every possi- 
ble way manifests her devotion to it. The hope 
for liberty in Europe, in my mind, lies with th® 
success of that brave little State. 

The Sardinian Government has always sought 
anxiously an alliance with almost the only Consti- 
tutional Government of Europe—Eneland. And 
the English Ministry and Parl atsont, as if con- 


scious how much they needed «!. °s in the peril- 
ous years before them, have 1. ° ities a-tvances 
liberally. Lord Palmerston hus eondescended 


publicly to express the satisfaction of the English 
uatiun with tho results of the Constitutional sys- 
tem in Piedmont; and a treaty has been con- 
cluded, as before stated, which would almost 
insure either party as an ally of the other in a 
European war. 

Now the question for us Americans who love 
the cause of liberty and would aid it on; who 
really believe in the coming of “ God's Kingdom” 
and would sow our faith by our works, is, “Can 
not we stretch out a helping hand to this gal- 
lant little State, struggling up amid the despo- 
tisms around her!” Aid here involves no “in- 
tervention’—no war—no dangerous intermed- 
dlings and no very fearfully heroic sacrifices. 
Our pockets and our sympathies can be sratified 
at the same time. The Sardinian Government 
needs commercial aid. She would gladly—as | 
heard from highly responsible men in Italy — 
form a commercial treaty with the United 
States ; and especially would she see with satisfac- 
tion a business communication between her ports 
and those of our country. When in Genoa in 
August last year, there was much talk of a new 
line of steamers to run between Genoa and New 
York, to be started by Messrs. Livingston, Wells 
& Co. As I have since understood, the plan has 
been yiven up. These gentlemen of course un- 
derstand their own interest ; still the abandon- 
ment of the project is very much te be regretted. 
No better opportunity could have been afforded 
for aiding the rising, free kingdom of Sardinia— 
and without loss to ourselyes. English capital- 
ists generally considered the plan as very feasi- 
ble indeed. The importation of cotton alone to 
the port of Genoa last year amounted to 15,000,000 
francs; and that merely fur home consumption. 
The export trade in fruit from the Mediterra- 
nean to America is estimated at sixty millions 
annually ; and by slow sailing vessels, occupying 
some three months in their voyages. With a 
line of screw steamers, making the passage in 
sixteen days, probably full half a cargo would 
be saved each trip ; as it is well known that every 
ship loses nearly three-fourths of its fruit from 
the length of time occupied. The trade now 
between the Mediterranean and England in 
fresh fruit, in their fast propellers, is one of the 
most profitable branches. In a short time, too, 
the railroad which connects Genoa with Turin 
and Switzerland will be completed: and with a 
cheap, rapid line of steamers from Genoa to New 
York, the whole stream of emigration from 
Southern Germany to America would find an 
outlet in that direction. Now, emigrants with 
much expense and trouble must sail from Ham- 
burg and Bremen, or cross to England and em- 
bark at Liverpool. By Genoa the voyage would 
be cheaper and nearly twenty days shorter. 

The company, too, in this case, proposed to 
touch at ports in Spain and Portugal, and at 
Madeira, then connecting with the line of 
South American steamers—and were already in 
treaty with the South American and Portuguese 
governments for the catriage of the mails; so 
that it would, in fact, be a double line ef com- 
munication between Southern Europe and both 
North and South America. I cannot doubt that 
a great deal of the travel which now goes circu- 
itously to the countries on the Mediterranean 
through France and England, would then turn 
directly to them: and certainly the roundabout 
trade in cotton, which conveys all the raw mate- 
rial for Switzerland-and South-Germany, to Havre 
or Liverpool, would find a very profitable change 
in a direct communication with Genoa. The 
Genoese government was very liberal, it was re- 
ported, in its offers to the company. All port- 
charges and duties were to be removed, and a 
grant of $50,000 per annum to be allowed for 
carrying the mails. Intimations were given, too, 
that every encouragement would be held out to 
the future commerce with the United States. 
Undoubtedly, our government, too, would give 
a liberal allowance for the same purpose. 





cessity for us, and for the whole of Italy, to do 
what [ shall call, feel the pulse of humanity as to 
our religious question. As we should do in politi- 
cal, so should we do in religions matters—ascertain 
the general opinion by a general assembly. We 
should summon, so far as the resolution goes, the 
clergy ; not only the clergy, but all others, laymen, 
who have studied the religious question; and we 
should know from them the state of feeling and 
opinion, as to religiosity. We should have the 
actual transformations effected in the Catholic be- 
lief by time. We would have a council by the side 
of the constitutional assembly. We should have 
universal suffrage, and we should know not what is 
the individual religious belief, but what is the 
collective belief of the majority. The verdict of 
tha nation will be, as I said in the beginning, that 
the Pope is a corpse, that there is no power of gui- 
dance in it, that we want to be guided by the wisest 
and the best; and that we find that the Pope is 
neither one nor the other. We shall then have 
done our part. Italy would have legitimately de- 
clared that thus stood religious’ matters; her ver- 


dict would be that the Papacy had become exhaust 
ed, had fulfilled its mission—for it once had a mis- 
sion—and having some three centuries since, it had 


nothing now to do—no more than the lies and the 
phantoms of to-day. Europe would give the an- 
swer; but as far as Italy would be concerned, on 
Italy obtaining the freedom granted to other na- 
tions of declaring her opinions, she would have pro- 
claimed what would be the death-warrant to the 
Papacy, as temporal and spiritual.” 

“ Papacy is a corpse,” a mere galvanized car- 
case ; in the estimation of the great national and 
republican party in Italy. We accept this fact, 
and may exult in it, while our sympathies with 
the Italians are deepened, and our hopes extend 
to something more than political independence 
for them. 

But if the Papacy is truly “a corpse” as thus 
viewed, it has other aspects, in which it appears 
to present the appearances of new and vigorous 
life. We speak not of the power given to the 
priests in Austria, nor of the Ultramontanism of 
France,—nor of the energy of Irish Romanism,— 
nor of the hundreds of thousands of Irish Roman 
Catholics poured into Great Britain and the United 
States ; we speak not of the zealous propaganda, 
sending forth ite devoted agents to every part of 
the globe ; nor of the many “ missions” establish- 
ed, and in the course of establishment, in Kn- 
gland. But we would point to the development 
of German pietism into Popery; and more par- 
ticularly to the new popery which has arisen in 
the English Episcopal Church, and is appropri- 
ating its complete organization, and employing 
its vast powers. It is by some believed that the 
King of Prussia is really a Roman Catholic ; and 
many «significant facts have been adduced in sup- 
port of the opinion. But it is at least certain, 
that thoroughly penetrated by Romanticism, his 
imagination lives in the life of the middle ages. 
His religion is made up of Ritualism and Mysti- 
cism; and the head of a Protestant state has 
thus, in effect, become the antagonist of Protest- 
antism ; and the King represents @ class. The 
process by which many devout men, “ pietists,” 
have either become Papists, or stretch forth from 
the Lutheran Church a friendly hand toward 
the mother church of Rome, might readily be 
described and illustrated, but our special object 
being to indicate the character of Anglicanism, 
the fact can only be thus indicated in passing. 

But even while writing this, intelligence has 
come from Prussia which would be strictly ap- 
propriate if dated from Vienna instead of from 
Berlin. Rev. J. G. Oncken, who has for eighteen 
years been the highly valued agent of the Edin- 
burgh Bible Society, has been forcibly expelled 
from Berlin, while engaged in the lawful and 
peaceable discharge of his duties. He has writ- 
ten to this effect from Hamburg to the Secretary 
at Edinburgh. ‘The Society will seek for redress 
for this unwarrantable act of persecution; but 
will not get efficient aid from the present British 
Ministry. Shortly after, the Protestant, a reli- 
gious journal published at Berlin, was seized, as 
if Protestantism were an offense in this “ Protest- 
ant state,” and the Book which is “the Religion 
of Protestants” to be proscribed as dangerous, 
and those who would distribute it driven forth 
from the land. 

For many years the development of the Romish 
element in the inglish Church. and the direc- 
tion given to the mind of the most influential 
classes, by the great English Universities, was 
almost unobserved. It was not till great and 
varied powers were possessed and wielded by 
the new party,—it was not till the Colonies and 
foreign possessions had been acted upon,—not till 
long after the Episcopalian church in the United 
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American bishops, that public attention was, in 
any considerable degree, attracted to the great 
transferring process which had been long in ac- 
tion. Even now a just estimate is not generally 
made either of the actual present, or of the not 
distant future. Then,if one should speak, there 
was the further difficulty that the Church of En- 
gland people were, to a great extent, ignorant of 
their own professed principles; being, for the 
most part, mere hereditary and traditional Pro- 
testants, and incredulous when told that the 
Universities, and the clergy, were becoming Ro- 
manist in doctrine. 


The nation was unwilling to believe facts which 
involved an amount of treachery and perversion 
utterly incomprehensible and incredible ; and even 
those who knew the extent of the evil, who had the 
means and opportunity of ascertaining the fact, for- 
bore to proclaim that the Universities and the clergy 
were drifting toward the gulf of Romanism. Men 
were afraid to compromise the supposed interests 
of the Establishment: and, deluded by considera- 
tions suggested by a low-toned expediency, held 
their peace when they ought to have cried aloud ; 
and, at most, there has been, on the part of the 
antagonists of the Tractarians, little more than feeble 
talk about ‘ tendencies,’ even when the identity of 
Anglo-Catholicism with Roman Catholicism was 
apparent to every one who knew what were the 
first and essential principles of Romish theology. 
Hence, too, the self-deception which has been prac- 
ticed by even anti-Tractarian clergymen, who would 
seem to apologize for their sleep and their silence 
by commending the motives, praising the piety and 
learning of the original tract writers, and by de- 
scribing the early ‘ Tracts for the Times’ as adapted 
for-usefulness to the Church! though, in point of 
fact, the doctrines of Transubstantiation, and the 
Mass, and of clerical ‘ Authority,’ were stated or 
implied in the earliest of these publications—and 
especially in one of them, written by an intimate 
associate of Dr. Pusey, who was soon afterward 
placed close at the ear of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and who is now a venerable Archdea- 
con, pursuing within the Established Church the 
vocation of unprotestantizing it; preaching and 
teaching, as he taught eighteen years since, in 
Tract No. 2, that the Church of England ‘priests,’ 
and they alone, can ‘ Make the body of Christ? and 
give it to the people of England for their salvation. 
Again, there are those who, for prudential, politic, 
and church and state reasons, have faintly denied 
that there was a current setting strongly in the 
direction of Romish theology, and bearing many to 
Rome itself: these have explained, and qualified, 
and deprecated searching inquiry and earnest dis- 
cussion. Hence, in many quarters, silence, or the 
preaching of peace—of peace, at any price, toavoid 
scandal, and to conserve the interests of ‘ the 
Churci, as an ecclesiastical corporation, in the pre- 
sence of real or imaginary enemies of the clergy ; or 
when stubborn facts have compelled attention, it has 
heen responded,—Yes, things have been very bad, 
but they are better; the danger is past; we hear 
little of Puseyism or of secessions now ; there is no 
need for further alarm ; all will come right. 


Yet there have not been wanting conclusive 
and expressive facts; and amongst them ocea- 
sional open secessions to Rome, striking in them- 
selves, but most significant as SHOWING THE REA}. 
CHARACTER AND NECESSARY RESULTS OF THE 
$0-CALLED CHURCH PRINCIPLES. Having had spe- 
cial opportunities of noting the rise and pro- 
gress of the new popery, and of observing its in- 
cidents, the present writer, twelve months since, 
prepared lists of seceders to Rome from the two 
great Universities, with biographical and literary 
notices of the principal seceders. The lists 
showed one hundred and thirty-three names of 
graduates and under-graduates of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The wide sweep taken by the lists 
is most striking : every avenue of English life, at 
least in its highest ranges, was traversed : peers, 
and the immediate connections of the ancient 
aristocracy,—the sons of the old gentry, who 
constitute the untitled aristocracy of the coun- 
try, and which is one of the great political forces 
most felt in the Legislature,—the sons, the grand- 
sons, the brothers of bishops, enriched by church 
property, appeared among the seceders. Nor did 
these men all go to Rome from the seclusion of 
the seats of learning: there they received the 
Romeward impulse ; ut many had gone forth to 
posts of duty and statiens of influence. The rep- 
resentatives in Parliament of English and of 
Irish counties were on the lists: rectors and cu- 
rates of populous parishes in great towns and in 
London were found hy the side of rural incum- 
bents and village curates. Nor was this all: 
From the British Isles to the islands of the 
Mediterranean, and from these to Ceylon, and 
the more remote Australia, the influence was 
seen to be in operation ; and abroad as well as at 
home the Anglican had developed into the 
Romanist: and in the colonies, as at home, 
bishops and clergy who had not seceded were 
laboring, and with success, to convert the En- 
glish Church into an Image of the apocalyptic 
“ Beast.” 


Thus twelve monthssince. In the year which 
has followed little comparatively has been heard 
or said of the Anglo-Romanism. But the cur- 
rent has been moying on,—moving on noiselessly, 
because there has been little to oppose its course , 
and while the Anglican Church has been stead- 
ily Romanizing, a list just eompleted by the 
writer shows that of Oxford graduates twenty-one 
have in the last twelve months seceded to Rome, 
after having labored to make a Rome of the En- 
glish Church and agonized to be able to remain 
in it. 

Three of the names, as representing classes, 
with brief notices, are added here: They will 
give reality to the statements which have been 
made, and also help to a correct estimate of this 
extraordinary Romeward movement : 


“ Rev, Henry Epwarp Mannino, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Merton College. First Class in Literis Hu. 
maniorius in 1830. Archdeacon of Chichester, 
1844, and Rector of Lavington, Sussex. Patron, 
the Bishop of Oxford. Was educated at Harrow, 
one of the public schools, on leaving which he en- 
tered Balliol College; thence elected toa Merton 
Fellowship. He married a sister-in-law of the 
Bishop of Oxford; and two of whose sisters, Mrs. 
Henry Wilberforce and Mrs. Ryder, have joined the 
Church of Rome. On the secession of Mr. New- 
man, Mr. Manning, with Dr. Pusey and Mr. Keble, 
stood at the head of the Tractarian party; and to 
Mr. Manning, rather than to any other, very many 
who were uneasy in the Protestant Church looked 
for direction, and in his example found authority, 
or sanction for remaining in the Established 
Church. It is worthy of notice that, many months 
before his seeession, the principal Catholic journal 
of France characterized him as the leader and most 
eminent of the Puseyite party, and anticipated in 
his ultimate secession ‘ the most brilliant conquest 
which the Church of Rome has made in the ranks 
of the Anglican clergy. What English Protestants 
are most concerned to note is, the countenance and 
toleration, if not complacency, extended by prelates 
ty men substantially at one with Rome. In this 
case, though Mr. Manning’s tendencies were mani- 
fest, yet he was advanced to the Archdeaconry of 
Chichester, and that too by a prelate well acquaint- 
ed with the character of Oxford theology, and who, 
in fact, was the first who wrote against the new 
Oxford party! Next—after the opinions of Arch- 
deacon Manning became yet more pronounced, it 
was thought to fix him in the English Church by 
getting him made a bishop! The Anglican Jesuits 
quite rival their brethren who delve and burrow in 
‘another part of the vineyard ;’ they are fruitful in 
resources, and not over-delicate as to means when 
a sound Churchman has to be advanced, or the 
reputation of a Protestant clergyman has to be 
whispered away. They get to the ear of Lord 
Chancellors by unsuspected channels—besiege @ 
Minister of State by friends, and know the direction 
of the sallyport at Windsor Oastle, and the winding 
passages behind the throne! The following state- 
ment, made upon the secession of Mr. Man- 
ning, we have good reason to believe is strictly 
correct: ‘When the |} ted Archdeacon Shir- 
ley was appointed Bishop of Sodor y vate ne a 
very strong effort was made to get Archdeacon 
Manning instead. Amongst other means employed 
to bring this about was this: A prelate (3. Wilber- 
force), who has gained unenviable notoriety for in- 
consistency, and the great resemblance which he 
bears to Proteus, wrote a letter to Lord John Rus- 
sell, with a request that Archdeacon Manning, 
might be appointed to the vacant see. He informed 
Lord John that Protestant dissent prevailed in the 
isle to a great extent! that a bishop of High 
Church principles was needed! that none but a bish- 
op holding such principles would uphold the Church 
ina becoming manner! He could not but allow 
that Archdeacon Manning was considered by some 
to hold extreme views ; but he submitted that this 








States had been considerably influenced, end 





fact could not at all stand in the way of his appoint- 
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